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essentially different from theirs. Sensitiveness to the
rich melody and a delight in the spacious gestures of
the southern baroque remained important sources of
his dramatic imagination; indeed, music and the thea-
ter were to him media essentially related to his own
poetic intention: in Richard Strauss (Der Rosenkava-
lier, 1911) and Max Reinhardt he found perceptive
and, in some measure, congenial collaborators. But to
repeat the hackneyed objection to Hofmannsthal's ccaes-
theticism" is to disregard the main body of his mature
work. In one of his most memorable essays (Brief des
Lord Cbandos, 1901), he himself suggests the decep-
tive weakness in the impressionist position: in the
disguise of a farseeing Elizabethan courtier-poet, but
with obvious reference to his own generation, he con-
fesses to a paralyzing failure of courage in the face of
the overwhelming experience of death. From this point
of inner crisis, Hof mannsthal henceforth moves towards
an attitude in which life and death seem to become
mutually significant and in which the constant shadow
or the sudden vision of death produce that creative
moral challenge without which man will not survive.
In some of the works of the years before and dur-
ing the First World War, in Elektra (1903), in the
much-praised and effective adaptation of the old
Everyman morality play (1911), in Ariadne auf
Naxos (1912), but particularly in the allusive and
complex fairy tale, Die Fran ohne Schatten (1919),
the progress of human endeavor from self-centeredness
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